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If 401(k) 


plans change, 
will people 
save less? 


With new rules on table 
for GOP tax overhaul, 
CU prof sees danger in 
removing saving incentive 


By Joseph Morton 
WORLD-HERALD BUREAU 


WASHINGTON — An expected 
move to reduce how much Amer- 
icans can contribute tax-free to 
401(k) retirement plans already 
has people concerned about the 
impact on savings. 

“While the numbers have come 
up recently, we’re still not doing a 
really good job as a nation of sav- 
ing for retirement,” said Edward 
Horwitz, an associate professor 
at Creighton University’s Heider 
College of Business. 

Iowa Sen. Chuck Grassley, a Re- 
publican and senior member of the 
tax-writing Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, said 401(k) plans are an im- 
portant part of encouraging people 
to plan and save for retirement, so 
he doesn’t favor changes to them. 

However, he quickly noted that he 
could end up swallowing changes if 
they are necessary to get the broad- 
er tax package over the finish line. 

“We have screwed up this tax 
code so bad over the last 30 years 
that it’s got to be simplified (and) 
we need tax cuts to grow the econ- 
omy,” Grassley said last week, not- 
ing that the final bill might include 
provisions he opposes. “We’ve got 
to have tax reform, and I can’t fall 
on the sword for one issue.” 

Rep. Kevin Brady, R-Texas, 
chairman of the tax-writing House 
Ways and Means Committee, plans 
to unveil details of a massive GOP 
tax measure this week. 

“We want Americans to save 
more and save earlier,” Brady said 
last Monday when asked about the 
prospects for 401(k) changes. “We 
think pro-growth tax reform done 
right can achieve that.” 

Brady had shrugged off state- 
ments hours earlier by President 
Donald Trump that the White 
House would oppose changing 
401(k) rules. Sen. Orrin Hatch, 
R-Utah, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, also suggest- 
ed that presidential opposition 
wouldn’t necessarily deter law- 
makers. 

Trump himself had backed off 
some by midweek, suggesting that 


See Taxes: Page 2 


M’S PUB 


TTS A DREAM COME 
TRUE — AGAIN’ 


By SARAH BAKER HANSEN 
WORLD-HERALD STAFF WRITER 


There are two pictures of 
M’s Pub. The one that’s in 
your head, and the one that 
now exists in the Old Market, 
right where it left off. 

It’s the things that are ex- 
actly the same, after the fire 
that destroyed the restau- 
rant almost two years ago, 
that strike deepest. The long, 
green marble bar topped with 
M’s-branded cocktail napkins. 
The busy, petite kitchen. The 
rich brass candelabras. Many 
of the faces working here 
you’ll recognize, and certain- 
ly the patrons you will, too. 

Omaha’s M’s Pub is back. 

“We have waited a long 
time for this,” said owner Ann 
Mellen. “It almost feels like it 


At soft opening, loyal patrons marvel at 
the familiar and the new after 2016 fire 


KENT SIEVERS/THE WORLD-HERALD 
M’s Pub is back and so is owner Ann Mellen, above. “It 


almost feels like it never was gone,” she said. At top, 
the full tables and Old Market view are familiar sights. 


never was gone. It’s a dream 
come true — again.” 

Since the fire in January 
2016, Mellen has been work- 
ing to bring her restaurant 
back. She worked on the new 
M’s with Gary Bowen, who 
worked on the original interi- 
or with architects John Mor- 
ford and Cedric Hartman in 
1972. The original plans still 
existed. 

“We saw it come together 
day by day, in layers,” chef 
Bobby Mekiney said. “The 
brass and wood and marble.” 

There are small differenc- 
es: the stairwell is gone from 
the front wall, but the slanted 
mirror is the same. Instead 
of chic fashions usually seen 
through the south window at 
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OMAHA’S ‘BOY POLICE’ 


In 1920s, hellions-turned-helpers 
quelled Halloween high jinks 


By BLAKE Urscu 
WORLD-HERALD STAFF WRITER 


It’s a timeless maxim in Omaha: 
“There’s no such thing as a bad boy.” 

But it might not have seemed that 
way on Halloween 1922, when bands 
of young vandals swept the city, 
shooting out street lights, smashing 
windows and downing telephone 
poles. They stole two iron gates 
from a home at 13th and Edward 
Streets. They burned down an emp- 
ty barn at 61st and Franklin. They 
soaped windows, well, everywhere. 

In total, police responded to 
more than 100 complaints of van- 
dalism on Halloween night, The 
World-Herald reported the follow- 
ing day. Officers, overwhelmed by 
the mayhem, enlisted the help of 


postal workers and members of 
the Chamber of Commerce in an- 
swering the calls. 

So in 1923, Mayor Jim Dahlman 
and Police Commissioner Henry 
W. Dunn came up with a plan: Sub- 
vert the problem by putting would- 
be troublemakers to work. 

That year, Omaha made national 
headlines by swearing in almost 
200 boys to serve as a special Hal- 
loween police force on Oct. 30 and 
31. They were told to patrol the 
streets in search of wrongdoing, 
get the names of offenders and 
take them to one of two dozen su- 
pervising officers. 

Each boy was assigned a beat 
and given a special badge made 
out of ribbon. Officers advised 


See Bad kids: Page 2 


Trump chafes at scrutiny 
As the Mueller probe heats 
up, the president points to 

alleged wrongdoing by Hillary 
Clinton. Page 5A 


New school is one step 


With Blue Sage Elementary 
opening next fall, Elkhorn 
tackles challenge of adjusting 
attendance zones. Midlands 


Omaha forecast 
High: 48 Low: 24 
Breezy and cooler Details: 5B 
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STATES’ LAWS VARY 


Kansas locked up innocent man 
for 23 years. His compensation: $0 


Tue Kansas City STAR 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — The State 
of Kansas stole 23 years of Lam- 
onte McIntyre’s life — years lost 
with family, friends, having chil- 
dren or building a career. 

How much is Kansas required to 
fork over for putting away an in- 
nocent man? 

Nothing. Zero dollars. Not a sin- 
gle penny. 

If McIntyre, who went away at 
17 and is now 41, had been wrongly 
convicted and released in Texas, 
he would have been eligible to re- 
ceive $1.8 million — $80,000 by law 
for every year lost, not including 
annual compensation afterward. 

Colorado gives $70,000 for each 
year; Alabama, $50,000. 

Kansas, however, is one of 18 


states that offer zero compensa- 
tion for individuals who have been 
wrongly incarcerated and later ex- 
onerated. 

“They don’t have to give him 
any money — or any services,” 
said Tricia Bushnell, director of 
the Midwest Innocence Project. 
Bushnell served as co-counsel to 
Kansas City attorney Cheryl Pi- 
late’s eight-year effort to prove 
McIntyre innocent of a 1994 dou- 
ble homicide. 

McIntyre was released on Oct. 
13. 

In prison, McIntyre was trained 
to be a barber. He said he will try 
to become certified in that trade 
until he figures out his future. 

“If he came out on probation 
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